PREFACE
than these. Vienna has furnished manuscripts of Spanish discoveries, and Milan the best account of a voyage made from Bristol. A century ago little was known save the information obtainable; from the printed book* of the period itself. One by one the manuscripts have come to light, some by chance discovery, some by patient research. Finds are not freq ueti I now; new records of the classic age of discovery are rarer than great diamonds. The most recently found document on John Cabot dates from 1897, and since then there have been but two new pieces revealed on I he North American projects of his son. Yet the tale cannot be complete. In Portugal, France, Spain, perhaps in Italy, perhaps even in Scandinavia, there are unworkcd deposits still. The cult is vigilant to seize and print new finds as they occur, but an exhaustive search needs leisure and wealth. For the most part we must be content with vigilance and collect new gems as chance shall turn them up.
The present volume differs in form from the others of the series to which it belongs. There is no major narrative of the English discovery of North America comparable to Drake's World Encompassed or Ralegh's tiui<twt The story lies in a heterogeneous collection of short pieces, administrative documents, contemporary letters, and extracts from histories and com* mentaries written in the sixteenth century. It has therefore seemed undesirable to present a general introduction and afterwards allow the material to tell its own tale. The introduction would be largely unintelligible without a prior reading of the evidence, and the evidence itself is a maze through which a century of scholarship has cumulatively outlined a path. The plan adopted is to print first the whole of the available material, sub-divided under headings which describe the successive transactions, and afterwards to attempt a systematic analysis and synthesis of the facts under corresponding chapter-titles. The reader is asked, before considering the treatment of any given voyage, to work over the evidence that bears upon it.
Admittedly this is not to offer light reading, but tough exercise for the critical faculties. Its appeal is to three classes of students; those who are old initiates of the subject and are ready (as all such must be) to do fresh battle over oft-disputed fields, those who are attracted by the mystery and fascination of these early probings of the unknown but have not yet seriously grappled with the problems involved, and those who as novices in the technique of historical research are setting out to learn the nature of evidence and the methods of criticism. The old hands will find here one or two crumbs of new or neglected information and some interpretations which may challenge their orthodoxy. For the newcomers there it